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Letters from the Members 


Question Make-Up 
Criticism 

It is not unusual for decisions re- 
vealed in the score sheets to be ques- 
tioned. These are usually answered in- 
dividually for they are individual cases. 
When one of more general interest is 
received, this department gives the 
Board of Judges an opportunity to an- 
swer many questions at once and, per- 
haps, to outline a policy that will be- 
come a part of the Association’s code. 
The following query is of that nature. 


“The problem that seems to crop up 
in the higher enrollment figures is typo- 
graphy. 

** we have a very unusual system 
of make-up...one high school is a 
part of our trade school and all of the 
student papers in the city are handled 
there. The students who do the make- 
up and setting of heads represent each 
of these schools but they are not en- 
rolled in shop nor in printing courses. 
They do not have any training in type 
work. They work one or more semest- 
ers as page editors. They cut their 
own column rules and do absolutely 
everything in make-up...The print 
shop instructor has students who work 
on the machines and set the body type. 
He allows ten errors on each page and 
will not correct more than these ten. 
I feel that this situation should be 
thoroughly understood by the judges 
because papers put out in commercial 
shops by union men surely surpass our 
meager attempts. 

“The next problem is that of head- 
lines. Constantly they (the CSPA 
judges) check the light, thin, Stymie 
headlines. The Stymie is too light, but 
we have no other choice in modern 
type because our shop is not equipped 
with modern faces. 

“The judges objected to the use of 
a preposition at the end of the deck 
of the headlines. According to our 
press association left flush headlines 
were designed for speed and ease in 
reading, and the directors in these 
meetings say that this grammatical 
form is correct in flush headlines. 


“I am sending you copies of our 
local dailies which will illustrate the 
type of headlines which our students 
are accustomed to reading and which 
they see each day. 

“These problems of typography, 
headlines and modern make-up are the 
points of which the advisers here are 
complaining. We feel that there should 
be a definite process and understand- 
ing of our limitations in this particular 
type of school shop...” 


Other points emphasized in this in- 


teresting letter covered a low rating 
on editorials with the adviser stating 
that for the first time students felt that 
they attracted their attention; that other 
papers in the same locality had drop- 
ped from the higher bracket ratings; 
that it is difficult to understand how a 
paper could drop so many points and 
still interest the readers; that the 
CSPA was not meeting the local 
problem. 

Typography has been a major con- 
cern of the CSPA for years but its 
recommendations were received coldly 
or opposed heatedly by the local print- 
ers. Last year the interest of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Guild 
was enlisted and the first Typograph- 
ical Competition was the result. A jury 
of skilled craftsmen and printing au- 
thorities rated certain classes, includ- 
ing all senior high newspapers. This 
is to be repeated this year; a great 
service to schools and at no extra ex- 
pense to member-publications. It is be- 
lieved that when the decision of these 
printing experts through their national 
organization is shown to printers it will 
bear more weight and carry more au- 
thority than the previous CSPA 
judgments. It should help solve many 
a long standing difference of opinion 
between advisers and staffs and the 
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local printers. 


A statement covering specific items 
of this nature permits the judges and 
Advisory Board to meet the many 
problems the school press field pre- 
sents with each conference, convention 
or ratings. Some of these items cannot 
be touched upon constructively because 
they are purely local or intangible in 
character. 

The CSPA can be of no assistance 
in solving such a local matter as the 
print shop situation. We believe the 
advisers of the papers, as well as the 
staffs, are working under a great han- 
dicap if their type is set by students 
with no training in that field. Natur- 
ally, their work suffers by comparison 
with that produced by trained crafts- 
men. The publications suffer, also, in 
not being able to correct more than 
ten errors on a page. It is difficult to 
imagine any publication, student or 
professional, being set without that 
number of errors on a full newspaper 
page in the original galley proofs. 
Aside from the effect on the publica- 
tion, it would seem to be necessary to 
have the errors corrected by the stu- 
dent typesetters if they are to become 
more skillful at their work. 


From the standpoint of the judges, 
each publication which comes before 
them stands on its own merits. An 
error is an error regardless of its 
source. Allowances can be made on 
total scores or final ratings in that sec- 
tion of the score book or score sheet 
which provides for general considera- 
tion. It is here that the judges try to 
weigh local conditions and to give the 
advisers and staffs some help in over- 
coming such handicaps. Provision is 
made also on the Entry Forms for an 
enumeration of the items requiring spe- 
cial consideration. 


Taste, an intangible quality, enters 
into the second problem—the type used 
in the headlines. There is no universal 
agreement among printers as to styles; 
in fact, there is acrimonious discord 
when certain kinds are mentioned. 
When type is being bought for a school 
print shop that will print one or more 
student publications, it might be wise 
to agree on what will be acceptable to 
all. In this case, someone had to make 
a decision; the issue might be raised 
again at a favorable opportunity. This 
matter can be settled only at its point 
of origin. It might be possible for the 
publications to pool their interests and 
by joint contributions or special fund 
raising efforts to purchase a more ac- 
ceptable style which could be used by 
them exclusively. It is not at all un- 
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Common Errors and Recurring Criticisms of 
Student Newswriting May Be Removed 


T is the general experience on news- 
paper copydesks to find a great 
many common errors in spelling; 

errors not in the longer, more difficult 
or technical words, but misapprehen- 
sions about the spelling of common 
words of the language, words that are 
used every day. 


It seems to me that this matter of 
spelling is taken too much for granted 
in high schools, and even in colleges. 
I can only surmise that most high 
school teachers assume that by the 
time their students reach them, and 
in journalism classes, I believe, one 
finds mostly junior and senior students, 
that they have received a groundwork 
of spelling in the elementary grades. 


Undoubtedly, that assumption is cor- 
rect as far as it goes, but it doesn’t 
seem to go far enough. The majority 
of students did pass regents tests in 
spelling or they would not have ad- 
vanced to high school but how well 
they absorbed the knowledge of words 
seems to be problematical. 


P OOR spelling and a seeming lack 

of knowledge of words, their 
meaning, their correct spelling and 
their correct use seem to be chief de- 
fects in teaching English, with which, 
I would say, spelling is necessarily al- 
lied. And that goes for college stu- 
dents as well. It is sometimes amaz- 
ing how poorly college graduates spell; 
whether they are just too lazy to stop 
and think how the word is spelled, or 
whether they really do not know, I’m 
in no position to say. 


As an example, I am teaching a 
class of college juniors and, recently, 
the group had occasion to use the word 
embezzlement. I was surprised to see 
on one paper handed in this spelling 
of the word, “imbecilement.” 
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By EDWARD J. HEALY 


School Editor, The Knickerbocker News 


Albany, New York 


Mr. Healy addressed the first autumn 
conference of the members of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation on October 21 at Columbia 
University on the invitation of Miss 
Katherine E. Wheeling, president of 
that group. As she suggested, states 
Mr. Healy, “I outlined some of 
the things that could be taught in 
journalism classes from the standpoint 
of a practical newspaperman.” 


That is not an isolated case, however. 
As school editor of The Knickerbocker 
News, each week I have to read copy 
on news from some sixteen secondary 
schools of Albany and vicinity, copy 
submitted by student reporters. And 
persistently, errors in spelling crop up 
in this copy, errors which sometimes 
are surprising. 


NOTHER error that occurs even 

more commonly is an incorrect 
use of English. In the last few weeks 
such words as retinue, such phrases as 
members from a society, incorrect use 
of the apostrophe and similar errors 
have appeared in copy received from 
high school students. 


One of the common errors is to use 
long, involved phrases or sentences, 
very often passive, when a short, direct 
sentence would tell the story much bet- 
ter. Newspaper writing is in a class 
by itself; the construction is totally 
different from any other type of liter- 
ary composition, but even in a short 
story, or a long novel, short, compact 
sentences are much better than long, 
rambling sentences. 


One such case came to my attention 
some time ago. The newspaper on 
which I was working at the time had 
among its staff of reporters a woman 
who was a graduate of a teachers’ col- 


lege and had taught English eight 
years before entering newspaper work. 
She turned in a story that began with 
a lead of a single sentence, in which I 
counted 368 words, without a period, 
and scarcely a comma. 


The sentence was so long and 
rambling that when I did reach the 
period, I couldn’t make sense of it. 
Neither could the woman when I re- 
turned it to her for rewriting. In the 
end, we puzzled out the meaning, and 
it was rewritten into five paragraphs, 
with about twenty sentences. 


There appears to be a sort of fasci- 
nation for some people in trying to in- 
terweave phrases and words into a sort 
of wreath as they express their ideas. 
But it goes to extremes when the 
wreath is so woven that one can find 
neither the head nor tail of it. 


Another criticism is that too few 
students appear to be well enough ac- 
quainted with the English language to 
know synonyms for the ideas they wish 
to express. The words school, commit- 
tee, home room, and the clause “the 
following were elected”, or “new ofh- 
cers of the class are as follows” recur 
time and time again. 


UCH criticisms as I have made 

would be nearly worthless, of 
course, if there were not suggestions 
as to how they might be corrected. 
As to spelling, it seems to me that if 
word drills were conducted occasion- 
ally; written spelling tests, varied with 
spelling bees, similar to those so popu- 
lar right now on the radio, it would 
be one method by which the interest of 
students in correct spelling could be 
aroused. 


As to the use of synonyms, the spell- 
ing bee idea could be used there, either 
alone or in conjunction with a spelling 
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test. Tnat is, when a boy or girl was 
given a word to spell, he or she could 
be asked to give two or three synonyms 
for the word, where such exist. An- 
other twist to the same idea might be 
to conduct a test based on antonyms. 

As to the use of long, involved sen- 
tences, redundant phrases or passive 
verbs used when active ones would be 
better, the system used in my college 
journalism class is similar to that prac- 
ticed on a newspaper copy desk. 

That is, each paper submitted is read 
as if being prepared by a copyreader 
for a newspaper, excess wordage cut 
out, sentences recast, and an attempt 
made to develop a style. The jour- 
nalism class, as in most schools, is part 
of the staff of the college newspaper, 
and each issue of the paper is discussed 
during one class period. 


ETURNING to criticism, another 

point and one that seems rather 
difficult to offer a solution for, is an 
inattentiveness to corrections made 
after copy is submitted to The Knick- 
erbocker News. Like all newspapers, 
we have a definite style in such mat- 
ters as arrangement of lists of officers, 
spelling of certain words for which 
variations are allowed, and _ various 
other points. 

But week after week, from the same 
school reporters, we receive lists of of- 
ficers, with the same errors of style. 
Apparently, these reporters never read 
carefully the stories they have sub- 
mitted. Vicepresident is one word I 
have in mind. We use the title as one 
word, without space or hyphen between 
vice and president. Yet I can recall 
no student reporter who sends in that 
title correctly. They make it either 
two words, independently or couple 


them with a hyphen. 

Another point is that many young- 
sters, in writing news of their schools, 
fail to mention the school by name in 
the body of the copy in any manner. 
They place a title at the head of the 
copy, indicating the school, and then 
proceed in their first paragraph to state 
that “Home Room 108 elected officers 
Friday”, without designating in what 
school Home Room 108 is located. 

Editorializing is another favorite 
practice of school reporters. State- 
ments that “our school has the highest 
enrollment in its history, and we are 
sure that is going to be the most suc- 
cessful year in the history of Milne 
High School” are common to all 
schools. 


ee answer to many of these prob- 
lems, I believe, lies in teaching 
students, all students, whether they are 
studying journalism or other subjects, 
to read carefully. 


It is an American 
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trait to do things rapidly, and it seems 
to extend even to reading. As a re- 
sult, the full purport of a news story 
seldom is appreciated, unless it has spe- 
cial significance to the reader. 

That, I believe, is the reason why 
there are fewer corrections to the style 
of the newspaper among student re- 
porters. They glance over the story 
they have submitted, see that the main 
facts are there, and pass on to their 
homework, the comic sheets of the 
newspaper or some other duty or at- 
traction. 

I believe that in any school where 
student reporters write either for the 
newspapers or for the school publica- 
tion, much better writing could be pro- 
duced in the course of a year if, for 
one journalism period, the entire con- 
tent of the school page, or the school 
newspaper, were analyzed carefully. 
Carbon copies of papers submitted 
could be retained by writers of stories 
and compared with the matter as it 
actually appears. If changes to con- 
form to style were made, and the neces- 
sity for these changes stressed, I am 
sure improvement would appear fairly 
rapidly. 

The school page conducted by The 
Knickerbocker News has resulted in 
several good results, however. The re- 
porters do display considerable init- 
iative in digging up stories, particularly 
as the year goes on and they find that 
their feature stories are given good po- 
sitions on the page. 


I have in mind an incident that oc- 
curred recently. The boy assigned at 
Albany High School called up to ask 
if we would like a feature story and 
picture on another youngster, whose 
father is Navy recruiting officer in Al- 
bany. He told me this navy boy had 
lived in Guam, the Philippines and 
other places not ordinarily visited by 
a youth of his age. 


We had many similar stories, of un- 
usual features or events in the schools 
last year, and I’m sure we will get many 
more this year. 


A PHASE of journalism teaching 
that probably could be stressed 
in one or two lectures is the importance 
of pictures to the modern newspaper. 
Granted that it is not news writing, it 
seems to me that youngsters studying 
newspapers and their methods should 
know something about this. Pictures 
are very important to the modern 
newspaper, and with wire-photo and 
radioed pictures, they can be obtained 
almost as rapidly as the story itself. 
During last year, The Knickerbocker 
News used on its school page several 
pictures submitted by schoolboys in- 
terested in camera work. I say boys, 





advisedly, because no girls at all in 
Albany appeared interested in taking 
pictures. 

Many schools have camera clubs, 
and it is probable that one or more 
members of these clubs also are study- 
ing journalism. At Siena College there 
is such a club, and, this year, two 
members of the club were added to the 
staff of The Siena News. In schools 
where the student publication is print- 
ed, it should be comparatively easy to 
arrange to have cuts made, and pic- 
tures of school activities taken by stu- 
dent cameramen, used with credit lines. 
It adds immeasurably to the interest 
of the paper, and also provides a back- 
log of photos which can be used for 
the class yearbook, at the close of the 
school year. 


WNYIPA Holds 
20th Semi-Annual Meet 


Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, Dean of the 
University of Syracuse’s School of 
Journalism, made the keynote address 
at the twentieth semi-annual meeting 
of the Western New York Interschol- 
astic Press Association at the Hotel 
Statler in Buffalo on December 2 
which drew more than 800 advisers 
and staff members from schools in that 
part of New York state and Canada. 
David E. Peugeot of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News is the presiding genius of 
the WNYIPA. 

The Buffalo Evening News Trophy 
for the best yearbook issued by mem- 
ber schools last June went to The Or- 
acle of Lafayette High School, Buf- 
falo, which received 890 out of a pos- 
sible 1000 points. The Tonawandan 
of Tonawanda High School received 
the award for the best offset yearbook 
and Sardinia High School received the 
award for the best mimeographed 
yearbook. Awards in several other 
groups were also made during the 
meeting. 

Sectional meetings were addressed 
by Miss Stella Green, Withrow High, 
Cincinnati, on themes for yearbooks; 
E.T. Tierney, North Tonawanda High, 
on mimeographed publications and the 
equipment necessary for their produc- 
tion; and Mr. Peugeot on rating sheets. 

Rita G. Saggese of Grover Cleve- 
land High School was elected presi- 
dent of the Association. Other ofh- 
cers are: First vice president, William 
J. Jacobs, Kenmore Junior High 
School; second vice president, Mar- 
garet F. McNally, South Junior High 
School, Niagara Falls; recording sec- 
retary, Laurence Wagner, Canisius 
High School, and corresponding secre- 
tary, Doris H. Kennell, Bennett High 
School. 
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No Blackout of Journalism 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Professor, University of Illinois School of Journalism 


Director, Illinois High School “Press Association 


CHOLASTIC journalism has made 
remarkable progress since the first 
school publication was published 

in 1829 in Boston. Today there are 
newspapers, yearbooks, magazines, 
handbooks and journalism classes in 
every state. Nor is there any doubt 
that most of the credit for this progress 
should go to publication advisers, ac- 
cording to the National Survey of High 
School Journalism completed recently. 


However, there are at least three sig- 
nificant misconceptions about scholastic 
journalism which demand attention, it 
was found in this comprehensive inves- 
tigation made with the cooperation of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association. Perhaps the first 
that should be noted is the fact that 
there is no universal agreement on the 
objectives of high school journalistic 
activities. 

Well, what are desirable objectives 
for students enrolled in journalism 
classes and working on student publi- 
cations? These activities properly 
guided by competent teachers—of 
whom there are too few—help boys 
and girls: 


1. To learn journalistic techniques 
necessary in producing a school publi- 
cation; 


2. To read and buy newspapers and 
periodicals intelligently; 


3. To gather, evaluate, interpret and 
present significant information objec- 
tively; 


4. To communicate simply, clearly 
and effectively with others in written 
English; 

5. To write creatively in so far as 
individual capacities permit; 

6. To develop qualities of character 


and personality desirable in citizens of 
a democracy. 


HESE six objectives are approved 

by teachers and principals, leaders 
in education and experts on journalism, 
but about one-sixth of the journalism 
teachers also believe that their courses 
can train boys and girls to be ready 
for jobs on newspapers when they fin- 
ish high school. Since there is no 
sound basis for such a notion, it is de- 
cidedly unfair to high school students 
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to lead them to believe that what jour- 
nalistic training they get in secondary 
schools can qualify them for newspaper 
work. The modern press already has 
enough poorly trained employees; it 
doesn’t need any more. 


There is a second misconception 
about scholastic journalism. Many pub- 
lication sponsors act as if they were 
dictators instead of teachers, according 
to the National Survey. They choose 
the editors, appoint the staffs and per- 
form many of the editorial and busi- 
ness duties which should be left to the 
students. Furthermore, not content to 
boss the staffs, they also find it neces- 
sary to set themselves up as censors 
for they assume the right to eliminate 
any objectionable material that may be 
submitted for publication in student 
publications. Unfortunately the ma- 
jority of them have the support of 
their principals in carrying out this 
undemocratic policy. 


If the sponsor is effective, he can 
teach boys and girls to gather their 
news, write their news and edit their 
news. He can teach them to develop 
standards of good taste and good judg- 
ment so they can be trusted to edit 
the school publication without any oc- 
casion for censorship. And it is the 
sponsor’s job to teach students, not to 
edit and publish student publications. 


HE third misconception about 
scholastic journalism probably is 
the most deplorable. School admin- 
istrators who insist that commercial 


The Cover Picture 


The attractive cut on the cover 
of this issue is from a photograph 
made by Jack Rabius, a senior in 
Cincinnati’s Withrow High. He 
hopes to make photography his 
life work, has made movies in 
color and has been most success- 
ful with Annual photos. His ad- 
viser, Miss Stella Green, says he is 
a “willing worker” and has some 
flattering things to say about him 
and his work, while the profes- 
sional photographer who produces 
most of the pictures says, “Jack 
anticipates the job to be done and 
is ready for it almost before I have 
given the command.” 


teachers know how to type and that 
cooking teachers know how to cook 
give very little thought to specialized 
training in journalism when they select 
a publication sponsor. They wouldn’t 
think of having a football coach lead 
the glee club or having the dramatics 
teacher sponsor stock judging, but they 
take it for granted that anyone can 
sponsor student publications without 
any special preparation for the job. 


What’s the result of such an atti- 
tude? The majority of the publication 
sponsors in the United States are in- 
adequately prepared for their positions. 
They average only three courses in 
journalism, and few have had much 
significant professional or extra-curric- 
ular experience on newspapers. While 
some of the sponsors have educated 
themselves over a period of years, there 
are many who are no more qualified 
to sponsor publications than a six-year- 
old youngster is qualified to fight in 
the front line trenches. 


There’s not the slightest doubt that 
journalism teachers and_ publication 
sponsors need thorough preparation 
for their work. In addition to a good 
background in English, education and 
social science courses, they need to 
have a specialized training in journal- 
ism. They should take courses in re- 
porting, copy reading, makeup, pub- 
licity, feature writing, teaching journal- 
ism, supervising school publications, 
etc., in recognized schools and depart- 
ments of journalism. While not many 
professional journalism schools give 
adequate training, there are several in 
which good programs are provided. 


In this crucial era in which mediums 
of communication are so important to 
society, scholastic journalism has more 
possibilities than ever but they cannot 
be realized fully unless those who teach 
journalism courses and sponsor student 
publications have adequate specialized 
training in journalism. 


Now The Principal 


Mark H. Fitzgibbons, formeriy sub- 
master of the Oswego, N. Y., High 
School, adviser to MurMur Ette, and 
frequently at CSPA Conventions, 
has been named principal of the Kings- 


ford Park School in Oswego. 
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TURN OVER THE 1940 LEAF 


EW national holidays seem to have a more appropriate 
connotation for advisers and staff members of student 
publications than the generally accepted, “turn over a 

new leaf”, for New Year’s Day. Figuratively and literally 
it is not an impossibility. 

Speaking before the first autumn conference of the Ad- 
visers Association held at Columbia last October, Mr. 
Healy, whose informative address is given as the lead story 
in this issue, suggested that at least once each year we 
should take our papers apart and make a complete analysis 
on the basis of good news writing and journalistic activity. 

We are interested in the way he placed good news writing 
as the first item for consideration. It is at the bottom of 
all good publications, student or professional; it is at the 
base of all lierary structures, great or small. It is the basic 
thought behind every movement of this Association. With- 
out good writing there can be no publication which will 
merit or justify future issues. 

A multitude of occupations has been covered by Mr. 
Healy’s “journalistic activity.” That emphasizes still more 
the importance of his first admonition, good writing. A 
good business basis, proper relations with the faculty and 
student body, the respect of the business men and the com- 
munity; all are necessary to a successful publication. 

Let the first job for 1940 be a complete overhauling of all 
that pertains to the publication. Weigh and consider each 
department and publication-faculty-student-community re- 
lationship. Some will be found too fat and some too lean. 
Few will achieve the balance one always hopes for. 

The work for 1940 is thus laid out, for the examination 
of assets that we recommend, both tangible and intangible, 
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cannot be accomplished in a day or in a week. Even a year 
may be too short a time to finish the entire job. 

We will reverse the usual procedure. We will wish you 
success now with your self-appointed task and happiness 
when you have reached the desired end. 


AN ENGLISH TEACHER LOOKS 
AT THE NEWSPAPER 


By CHARLES R. GASTON 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL English course of four years 
could well be based on a study of newspaper 
material. 

However, without going to this extreme, we can maintain 
that the study of newspapers offers opportunities for real 
adventure in all English classes, that in special English 
classes the study of newspapers offers a good introduction 
to journalistic writing in the school publications and that 
in writing for school papers the members of the staffs can 
learn lessons from the principles underlying good news- 
Paper writing. 

There are several ways of using newspaper material in 
regular English classes. We can study the poetry printed 
in the best newspapers, such as “The Sea Was in His 
Dwelling” by Robert P. Tristram Coffin in The New York 
Times of November 3, 1937, and “On Hearing Bright 
Music Within a Tenement” by Charles Hanson Towne in 
The New York Sun of March 1, 1938. 

We need to read news items thoughtfully. A newspaper 
story said that King Edward VII of England visited France 
in 1917, whereas he died in 1910. The newspaper reader 
needs to know his history if he is not to be misled by what 
he reads. 

The sports pages of good newspapers are to be com- 
mended because of their vivid, vigorous expression. The 
signed articles by leading sports commentators are models 
of good English. An example of the cultural aspects of 
the newspapers was a recent review of “Tristan and Isolde” 
by Lawrence Gilman. The newspapers can be a source of 
awakening cultural interest in the fine things of life. 

To enrich his acquaintance with the forms of English 
sentences, the reader can go adventuring in his English 
classes. The class can find excitement in tracing the rela- 
tionship of verbs to subjects in series of newspaper sen- 
tences which will make the young people think. There are 
quantities of weeds in the newspapers. Be glad when you 
can pluck out one a day. But don’t neglect the flowers! 


W HAT is the educational value of so-called journalism 

courses? Is it true that the only way to be a jour- 
nalist is to be one? Must the newspaper man get his 
knowledge and experience from work on newspapers? There 
is value in school courses in journalism “not so much on 
account of their vocational purpose as on account of their 
making the citizens of tomorrow conscious of the impor- 
tance of the press in the life of our nation—a fundamental 
principle governing the activities of the Columbia Inter- 
scholastic Press Association.” (See citation in the be- 
stowal of a gold key to Grant M. Hyde, Professor of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin.) 

There are certain principles underlying all good news- 
paper writing—telling all the news that’s fit to print (Times 
slogan), telling the exact news (Sun slogan of “If you see 
it in The Sun it’s so”), and telling the news in good Eng- 
lish. We properly abhor such headings as “Oh, SUDS” 


of the sensational papers, but we praise the spirited Eng- 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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We See by the Papors.. 


The Montclarion of Montclair State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., runs all its club news in one 
column entitled “Clubs Are Trumps. .” 
The names of the various clubs are set 
in bold face cap type. This depart- 
mentalization of club news gives the 
news greater prominence and includes 
those club items which should be re- 
ported but can not stand the compe- 
tion of the other news stories. 

e v 7 

A new twist to the personality col- 
umns is found in The Purple and Gray 
of Burlington Senior High School, 
Burlington, Iowa. Instead of just 
merely naming a student and describ- 
ing his virtues and appeal, “Klassy 
Kids of BHS” keeps the reader guess- 
ing. The first letter of the first word 
on each line is omitted. When the in- 
serted letters are read down, they re- 
veal the name of the student who is 


the Klassy Kid this week. 


q ¥ 7 

This year The Stylus of State Nor- 
mal School, Brockport, N. Y., has be- 
gun departmentalizing its news. It is 
definitely an experiment, the editors ex- 
plain, but it may be the beginning of a 
definite trend in high school journal- 
ism. The Stylus has eliminated all 
headlines and has classified its news 
under building, faculty, students, edu- 
cation, club activities, sports, and li- 
brary. These are the major depart- 
ments. All news is carried under its 
specific heading and is set off by break 
lines. The only headline on the front 
page is a three-column, two-line head 
over the story of the new building. 
The Stylus, as the editors say, is not 
as attractive as it might be. They are 
working on a new and different type of 
news presentation. One of the features 
of this method is greater compactness 
in news handling. It gives the reader 
@ quicker reference to the news. It 
gives more continuity and expresses 
better the relation between news of a 
particular field. One thing it does not 
do is to express the relative importance 
of one story to another as evidenced 
in the different sizes of headlines on 
stories. Just how many newspapers 
will try this method of news presenta- 
tion is doubtful. The Stylus may find 
itself the forerunner of a change in 
the style of high school newspaper 
makeup. Before the trend toward de- 
partmentalization can become definite, 
mechanical difficulties in livening the 
makeup must be surmounted. 


7 7 7 
With the help of Walt Disney and 
reproductions of his famous cartoon 


characters, The South Side Times of 


January, 1940 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, went right to 
town with its circulation drive. In a 
three column front page spread, The 
Times printed a letter from the Walt 
Disney Productions giving it the right 
to use reproductions of the six Silly 
Symphony characters, Donald Duck, 
Pluto, Mickey Mouse, Goofy, Minnie 
Mouse, and Clarabelle Cow. These 
characters represent the six different 
circulation ships. The Times gives 
every subscriber three free issues. 


7 7 7 

Doing its bit to keep the students of 
Central High School, Providence, R. I., 
safety wise is The Centralite. For the 
past two years this newspapers has car- 
ried on its editorial page a special col- 
umn and a half box devoted to safety 
slogans. The Centralite varies its ap- 
peal. Prominent officials and citizens 
of the city are interviewed for this 
column. At other times editorials are 
included. A cut of a traffic light with 
the word stop coming out of the red 
light attracts the reader to the coluinn. 


7 7 y 
The stamp column in the Academy 


Scholum of Episcopal Academy, Mer- 
ion Station, Pennsylvania, is headed by 
a cut which is a composite of foreign 
stamps. 


w v 
Break lines in the news stories of 


the Greenville High News, in South 
Carolina, are started with full circles 
making the lines stand out distinctly. 
This style is in conformity with the 
News’ makeup of no columnar lines 


and diversified headlines. 


y 7 v 
“Who Is It?”’, that’s what the Peoria 
Opinion of Peoria Central High 
School, Peoria, Illinois, asks its read- 
ers in a column in which clues about 
campus personalities are given but not 
the answers. 


7% 7 7% 

The Maverick News of Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma, announces that its news 
reading room is open to all students 
at any time. It contains exchange 
papers from 30 colleges and 98 high 
schools in northern Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas “so that any student 
should be able to find his home town 
news.” The reading circulation of the 
Maverick is estimated at 6,000. 


v 7 7 
The Stampede of Havre, Montana, 
is carrying out a policy indicative of 
its name. The editors are stampeding 
for a complete ban on “gossip” and 
“scandal” news in what may be a defi- 
nite trend in high school newspapers. 


Editorially it says: “If the students 
of this high school can’t make a name 
for themselves, a respectable name, in 


activities sponsored by those in author- 
ity, they deserve no publicity... We 
have been complimented by many 
prominent journalistic societies for our 
stand on this problem and we fully 
intend to stick by our policy.” 


Books Reviewed 


THE STUDENT EDITOR, by 
James W. Mann, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 149 pages. 

This slim book on grade school jour- 
nalism has been written with a view of 
being a guidebook and not a textbook. 
The information it contains has been 
directed to the beginner in journalism. 

It attains its objective of merely help- 
ing the student without telling him too 
much about the facts and details of 
publishing the school newspaper. It 
may be true that a junior high school 
student cannot absorb all the details 
of editing which a high school editor 
can remember and use. This is not 
sufficient reason for presenting a new- 
comer in journalism with scant facts, 
incomplete details and a general evas- 
iveness of the essential points neces- 
sary to an adequate book on this sub- 
ject. 

The illustrations in the book suffer 
from a lack of number and directness. 
There are not enough examples. In 
some cases essential factors are pro- 
fusely exemplified while others more 
important than others are ignored of 
examples. The illustrations are not di- 
rected well enough to bring out the 
point. 

It may be that “The Student Edi- 
tor” has tried not to overload the stu- 
dent with too many facts. Limiting 
one’s objective to that of a mere guide 
does not excuse from telling the whole 
story completely, adequately and clear- 
ly.-—N. C. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF JOUR- 
NALISM, edited by Frank Luther 
Mott and Ralph D. Casey; F. S. Crofts 
and Co., New York; price, $3; 534 
pages. 

“Interpretations of Journalism” gives 
the reader a background of the strug- 
gle for the freedom of the press and a 
lively discussion of contemporary 
newspaper problems. It is a book of 
readings well organized. 

Articles from present as well as from 
historical publications on the subject 
of journalism have been grouped un- 
der headings which are arranged to 
give the reader a complete picture. Ar- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Pootry of the Month... 


R. GRACE A. TAYLOR, adviser 
D to The Tower Watch, the mag- 
azine of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Jersey City, N. J., with the 
editor, John Terlecky, ’40, and the 
assistant editor, Kenneth Murray, ’41, 
selected poetry from the teachers col- 
lege publications throughout the coun- 
try for this issue of The Review. It 
represents a careful study on their part 
of a great amount of poetry covering 
a wide range of interests, poetically 
and geographically. 
avid 
David viewed the land from where he 
stood— 
Above him loomed the mountain’s bar- 
ren head; 
Beneath, a robe of untrimmed turf was 
spread; 
Bordering the mountain, rose a wood; 
Beside him were his sheep, a woolly 
throng; 
They tottered, for their legs were frail 
and weak; 
With crook, he held them from the 
jagged peak. 
And David filled the mountainside with 


song. 


David sang and all the sheep stopped 
grazing; 
And all the grass began to dip and 


sway; 

The great, black cloud rolled silently 
away; 

And all the heavens filled with colors, 
blazing. 

David viewed the land from where he 
stood; 

The land and all that came from it 
were good. 


David gathered all his flock about him 

While shadows crept upon the lowly 
town. 

His sheep were pastured on the moun- 
tain’s rim; 

And when dusk settled, David led 
them down. 

Through the sandal-trodden streets he 
drove them— 

Prodding woolly culprits who would 
stray, 

Or nuzzle in the wares of angry stall- 
men, 

Or crop the withered grass-tuft on the 
way. 


Ah, David, gentle keeper of the lamb, 

He had strength to make the mighty 
fall; 

Ah, David, humble member of his clan, 

He had songs to charm curse-stricken 
Saul. 

But while he was a shepherd, all the 


town 


Six 


Could not deem him worthy of a 
crown. 
Adele Moskowitz 
The Whit, State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, N. J. 


After Summer’s Fever 
Quebec in autumn is a quiet place, 
a town of peaceable sensation where 
the sun’s last rays come down to 
meet and mingle with 

the cold of sculptured air from off 
the bay 

bring life to atmosphere and give 

it texture. 

You can feel its presence in the 
streets 

like some soft, dreamed-of water 
come ashore 

to fill places heated, empty, here- 
tofore. 

Now in the stillness listening, fear 

this hour, this test, this proof of 
year 

may pass unrecognized. But then 
the bells 

as though they too, from all the 
towers 

had watched and waited, start to 
cry it 

Noon! 

High 

Noon! 

Now bell to bell responds and 
when the sound subsides 

still echo back the bells from Lives 
far across the bay. 

And we who lived through fever, 
hating, scared, 

can once more welcome warmth 

and look upon a not unfriendly 
sun,— 

can build as sun and air have done 
a substance in thé atmosphere 

and scoff at death by fever till the 
threat 

is given by summer again, another 
year. 

R. C. Rhoades 
The Paltzonette, State Normal School, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


Sonnet 
Disgusted with the crowding vanities 
In which men swallow up their preci- 
ous days, 
I longed my pent-up spirit to appease 
By loosing it upon a sonnet’s phrase; 
But words, I felt, by that stern rhyme 
refused, 
I had to change with disappointed sigh 
Until my thoughts, distorted and 
abused, 
Weakly, I saw upon the paper lie. 
And then on Shakespeare’s powerful 
lines I strayed; 
My straining heart found freedom in 
their might: 


“How beautifully has this poet said 

The very feelings I have tried to 
write.” 

I tossed my crude, forgotten lines 
aside; 

Shakespeare had said it; I was satis- 
fied. 


Joanna Levitt 
Teachers College News, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, III. 


Tribute 
I like you, Amy Lowell, 
You are cool like your lilacs, 
And as giddy as the red slippers 
You saw in a store window. 
I like your eyes, Amy Lowell, 
For what they saw in spring 
And scarlet flowers; 
In falling leaves and pagan temples. 
I like your wild disorder 
And the soft touch of you 
On quaintness. 
You linger like your sandle-wood 


And spice and cool rain. 
B. Spaulding 


Normal Racquette, Potsdam Normal 
School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Extravaganza 

Of this I am sure, and have been since 
a child; 

Yon waving birch is much aware 

Of all things living, and I think 

It is the soul of one gone off Some- 
where— 

I think it beckons, 

Calls 

At night for one 

Who, like it, is gone— 


And I am sure that someday I shall 
be 

In some assumptive form; I shall im- 
plore 

The friendship of a little child 

And all the things I have loved. 

Perhaps I too shall call 

For old friends, 

The birds, the skies, the seas— 

For poet’s harmonies. 

E. Winson Wallace 


The Purple Pen, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


ames ae 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Allan 
Robinson, Principal of the Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Printing in 
Baltimore, Maryland, it is possible for 
The Review to reproduce this graphic 
portrayal of the different types of 
illustrations used in many publications. 
It was printed by photo-lithography in 
Good Impressions, the monthly news- 
paper of the School, but the opposite 
page was made from the original draw- 
ing kindly loaned to The Review by 
Mr. Robinson. 
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INTRODUCTION 
* 


In trying something different, and at the 
same time presenting information, these 
drawings were made to illustrate different 
techniques possible in the line cut process. 


In making a line cut, no screen is em- 
ployed and all of the desired tone is drawn 
in with the pen, dry brush, or stipple brush. 
By placing dots or lines closer together, a 
dark tone may be acquired, and by placing 
them further apart you can get lighter 
tones. Control of these dots or lines deter- 
mines the grey value. 


Since this process is broadly used and is PEN STIPPLE 
quite ecomomical, extra emphasis is placed This technique resembles the halftone in that 
on it to show the many ways that the plan- dots make up the tones. A pen is constantly 


ner can employ this method to his needs. tapped on paper to get the dete, fer very dark 
tones let the dots merge together. 


CRAYON 
A dull black crayon is used on 
rough paper. When eee is 
r on the er hard it covers 
DRY BRUSH ee solid, comedian black. Light 
The brush is drawn over scrap paper until pressure on the crayon does not fill in 
the color is almost starved out. The small but touches only the top surface of 
amount of color left in the brush when applied the grain, optically producing a grey. 
to the rough paper imparts a grainy textured 
appearance. This is especially good to get a 
sparkling effect in the drawing. 


STIPPLE BRUSH : REVERSE DRAWING 


Fill a toothbrush with ink. Pull a pencil or 
anything suitable over the bristles fliping them 
back to splatter the ink on the drawing. A 
mask is used to protect the areas not needing 
stipple. 


For a short cut to reverse plating, 
apply opaque white (paint or ink) with 
pen or brush to black paper. Reproduce 
this as a straight etching. 





With the Press Associations ... 


Delaware University 
Host to Editors 


More than 200 editors and advisers 
to school publications representing 25 
of the 39 high schools in Deiaware 
gathered at the University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, on December 9 for the 
first conference to be held under the 
auspices of that institution. Host to 
the delegates was Dr. Cyrus Day, as- 
sociate professor of English, who with 
Miss Ethel V. Ward of Wilmington 
High School, state chairman for the 
CSPA, arranged the program. 


While a meeting of advisers was 
discussing the formation of a perma- 
nent organization to meet annually at 
the University, the student delegates 
were participating in news reporting, 
proofreading, headline writing and edi- 
torial writing competitions. In charge 
of this writing contest were Dr. Ned 
B. Allen, Mr. William Penn Frank, 
Mrs. Phyllis K. Cohen, Mr. Charles H. 
Rutledge and Miss Gertrude Sagorsky. 
At a general meeting, which concluded 
the program late in the afternoon, Mr. 
Frank awarded prizes to the winners. 


Sectional meetings during the morn- 
ing and afternoon covered all phases 
of newspaper and magazine work. The 
speaker at the luncheon in Kent Hall 
was Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
CSPA. The program committee in- 
cluded Mr. Winfield S. Adams, Mr. 
Robert S. Black, Jr., the Rev. G. L. 
Nolan, the Rev. J. F. Tocik and Miss 
Ethel V. Ward. 


For several years a school press or- 
ganization has been associated with 
Delaware with occasional meetings un- 
der the direction of Miss Ward. It 
was planned to hold this organization 
meeting approximately one year ago 
but the organization of another press 
group in the vicinity made it advisable 
to postpone the state meeting until this 
past month. A committee will meet 
later with Dr. Day and Miss Ward 


to complete plans for the ensuing year. 


PSPA Holds Annual 
Convention At Reading 


Miss Isabelle B. Harris, adviser to 
The Carrickter, yearbook of Carrick 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association at its annual 
two-day convention at Reading High 
School, October 27-28. She succeeds 
Luther B. Mearig, adviser to The 


Eight 


Muhlenberg Observer, 
Township High School. 


More than 1200 editors and advisers 
attended the session. One of the high- 
lights in a convention of highlights 
was an address by Dr. Robert Katz- 
mayer, a Rochester newspaperman who 
had hitch-hiked around the world 
when he was seventeen, was a minister 
for seven years and church editor on 
the air in Rochester. Speaking on 
“Journalism and the Crisis”, Dr. Katz- 
mayer told the delegates that preserva- 
ticn of peace and democracy in the 


New President of PSPA 


Muhlenberg 


Isabelle Harris 


Jnited States is the biggest problem 
today for America. He urged that this 
country stay out of war in order that 
a strong nation may still exist to “pick 
up the pieces” of a war-shattered world 
some day in the not too distant future. 


General sessions and sectional meet- 
ings treated every phase of school pub- 
lications work. Miss C. Gloria Paul, 
adviser to The Carrickulum, news- 
paper of Carrick High School, ex- 
plained the annual contest rules. A 
banquet was held in the school cafe- 
teria with Robert Bechtel, editor of 
The Red and Black of Reading High 
School, as toastmaster. Dr. Thomas 
H. Ford, superintendent of the Read- 
ing schools, stressed the value of ex- 
tra-curricular activities to high school 
students. Included in the entertain- 
ment was an organ recital, band con- 
cert and a one-act play. Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the CSPA, sched- 


uled to make one of the principal 


addresses, was unable to appear be- 
cause of illness. 

Other officers for the 1939-40 term 
are Charles A. Faris, Altoona, vice- 
president, and M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
Harrisburg, secretary-treasurer. Those 
named to the executive committee in- 
clude Hayes K. McClelland, Reading; 
Hobart D. Heisler, Easton; J. W. 
Beattie, Palmerton; Florence Laubach- 
er, Williamsport; H. D. Benford, La- 
trobe; Ernestine Robinson, Glenolden; 
Evelyn Love, Vandergrift; Martina 
Petting, Wilkinsburg; Willard Grubbs, 
Dubois, and Charles F. Troxell, Phila- 
delphia. 


CSPA Goes Before 
Vermont HSPA 


How membership in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association can pep 
up publications, staff members and ad- 
visers was emphasized by Joseph C. 
Carter, faculty sponsor of The Sen- 
tinel, Spaulding High School, Barre, 
Vt., who addressed 250 delegates at 
the annual conference of the Vermont 
High School Press Association Novem- 
ber 25, in Burlington. 

Bulletin board and table exhibits 
combined to show the visiting delegates 
and their advisers in a glowing manner 
the advantages to be gained from the 
CSPA, its contests and publications. 
The conference was held at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont under the direction 
of Professor Leon W. Dean of the 
journalism department and was attend- 
ed by representatives of business and 
editorial boards of newspapers, year- 
books and magazines from nearly every 
high school in the state. Other plat- 
form speakers were Elliott Merrick, 
novelist and U.V.M. English instruc- 
tor; Harry Stevens, prominent free- 
lance photographer of Burlington, and 
Mary Spargo Wardwell, staff feature 
writer of the Burlington Daily News. 


Yearbook Ratings 


The Surveyor, yearbook of Washing- 
ton High School, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been changed from second to first 
place in the senior high 1501-2500 
group. 

February Forester of Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, Md., omitted 
from the earlier listings by error, has 
a first place in the senior high 1501- 
2500 group. 
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Rules for the 1940 Contest 


1. Magazines and newspapers, print- 
ed, typed, mimeographed, multigraph- 
ed, hand written or otherwise pub- 
lished, may be entered in the Contest 
provided they are the work of stu- 
dents. 


2. Entries must be made on a special 
Form provided for the purpose. Ex- 
tra copies on application. 


3. One publication only may be en- 
tered with each Entry Form. 


4. Special editions—editions other 
than the regular issue—will not be 
judged in the contest. 


5. Mail publications flat. Affix to 
package an envelope carrying first 
class postage in which Entry Form 
and fees (check or money order—do 
not send cash) are included. If Out- 
side Continental United States, Please 


Send Money Order. 


6. The fee for each publication is 
four dollars ($4.00). This includes 
membership in the Association, rating 
of the publication, membership cer- 
tificate, publication “aids” at reduced 
rates, and a subscription to The School 
Press Review, official journal of the 


CSPA, beginning with the April, 1940, 
issue carrying complete reports of the 
Sixteenth Annual Contest and Con- 
vention and the list of placings and 


awards. According to a new regula- 
tion, fifty cents (50c) may be added 
to the entry fee, making a tota! of four 
dollars and fifty cents ($4.50), to en- 
roll the adviser as a member of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association. 


7. If acknowledgement of the re- 
ceipt of the publication is desired, en- 
close self-addressed postal card; oth- 
erwise none will be made until final 
report at Convention. 


8. NEWSPAPERS will submit two 
copies of each issue from the first is- 
sue after Easter, 1939, through the 
last issue before Christmas, 1939. 
[Elementary schools will submit four 
copies o feach issue. | 


9. MAGAZINES will submit two 
copies of each issue from the first 
issue after Easter, 1939, through Jan- 
uary, 1940. [Elementary schools will 
submit four copies of each issue on 
January 15.] 


10. The announcement of _place- 
ments will be made during the annual 
Convention, March 14-15-16, 1940, 
and the rating sheets, membership 
certificates and awards will be mailed 


January, 1940 


to the members as soon as_ possible 
after the Convention. 


Newspaper Deadline, January 15, 
1940; Magazine Deadline, February 
5, 1940. All Elementary Publications 
—Deadline, January 15, 1940. 


Awards—Publications are rated in 
First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Place positions. The first three receive 
miniature plaques in gold, silver, and 
bronze, respectively. The fourth place 
position does not carry an award. A 
few publications of distinction are se- 
lected from First Place to receive a 
gold medal, thus achieving “Medalist” 
rating. Announcements of ratings are 
made during the Annual Convention 
and are given national coverage 
through the news services. The list 
is usually carried in full in certain 
New York daily papers. The list of 
ratings will be printed, also, in the 
April, 1940, School Press Review, of- 
ficial journal of the CSPA. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 
—A Certificate of Membership is sent 
to all member-publications after the 
Annual Convention. 


MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA—An 
electro of the seal of the Association 
for use in mastheads may be pur- 
chased from the Association office for 
fifty cents by all member-publications. 
Mimeographed insets for use in pub- 
lications of that type may be purchased 
at ten cents each. 


Special Features and Contests 
For 1940 


In connection with the Annual Con- 
tests and Conventions of the CSPA, 
several features and special contests 
have been introduced in order to stim- 
ulate certain groups or types of pub- 
lications, or to encourage writers and 
editors to further their endeavors in 
bettering their publications. These, 
together with statements as to eligi- 
biliy, deadlines, and other informa- 
tion, are enumerated below. No spe- 
cial entry forms or fees are required 
for participation in these extra fea- 
tures for CSPA member-publications. 


ALL-COLUMBIAN—Open To All 
But Elementary Publications 

The outstanding publication for the 
fields listed below in each of the sev- 
eral classifications will be known as a 
part of the “All-Columbia” publica- 
tion for that group. Several publica- 
tions in each group will thus contrib- 
ute to a mythical composite publica- 
tion for their group. The purpose is 
to lend encouragement to individual 


rather than collective publication ex- 
cellence. Announcements of All-Co- 
lumbian standing will be made when 
the awards are announced during the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention in New 
York City, March 14-15-16, 1940. 

One Publication Is Selected in Each 
Classification for Outstanding Excel- 
lence in the Following Fields: (Ele- 
mentary Publications Excepted) 

Newspapers 

Typography. 

eads. 
News Stories. 
Editorials. 
Sports. 
Features (General). 
Creative Literary Work (other 
than features). 
Advertising. 

Magazines 

Typography. 
General Layout. 
Stories and Essays. 
Editorials. 
Verse. 
Features (General). 
Creative Literary Work (other 
than features). 
8. Art—Illustrations. 


LITERARY CONTEST—Open to 
Member Magazines—Deadline, 
February 15, 1940 


The Writers’ Club of Columbia 
University, in cooperation with the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
offers three medals for the best liter- 
ary work appearing in the magazines 
which are members of the CSPA, pub- 
lished between February 1, 1939, and 
January 31, 1940. Medals will be 
awarded for the best poem, the best 
story, and the best article submitted 
and the awards will be announced at 
the Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
the Association. 

The entries will be read by a com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
Writers’ Club and the final selection 
will be made by a Board of Judges 
named by the officers of the club. 


Rules of the Contest 

1. Three types of writing may be 
entered—poems, stories, and articles. 

2. There is no limit to the length 
of the individual article, it being as- 
sumed that it is of average school pub- 
lication length. 

3. By “article” is meant any piece 
of writing other than a poem or story 
which has appeared in the magazine. 
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Features. of the 


HE staff of The Dennis Dispatch, 
Dennis School, Decatur, Illi- 
nois, working under the direc- 

tion of Miss Alta Hindman, the ad- 
viser, read numerous publications on 
their exchange list before they decided 
these features to be the best ones they 
could find in the elementary field. 
Dennis Holds Gourd Exhibit 

Dennis children held a gourd ex- 
hibit Thursday, October 5, in the 
school library. 

Last year the Dennis boys and girls 
sold flower and vegetable seeds. As a 
prize, for every box the children sold 
they were given a sack of gourd seeds 
to plant themselves. Many have grown 
into fine big gourds. 

One gourd weighed 12 pounds, and 
was over three feet long. B. B. Burns, 
who brought..the gourd, said, “My 
aunt and I both had to pull on it be- 
fore it came loose.” Virginia Stimson 
also brought one which had an “S” on 
it. 

Mrs. Horace Garman, who has had 
much experience in raising and judg- 
ing gourds, judged the exhibit, and 
prizes were awarded to the following 
children: Largest gourds, B. B. Burns, 
first; Richard Templeton, second; Pa- 
tricia Edwards, third; smallest gourds, 
Robert Shaub, first; Mary Ann Mc- 
Donald, second; Beverly Gebhart, 
third; collection of greatest variety, 
Richard Templeton, first; Beverly Geb- 
hart, second; B. B. Burns, third; most 
ornamental, Jane Sutherd, first; Ruth 
Ann Soules, second; Virginia Stim- 
son, third; most exotic, Richard Tem- 
pleton, first; Bobby Pensinger, second; 
Betty Stimson, third; honorable men- 
tion, Eleanor Brink, first; Barbara 
Britt, second; Billy Moore, third. 

—Dennis Dispatch, Dennis School, 

Decatur, Illinois. 


Raising Silk Worms 

Last year Mary Ellen Carmichael 
brought some silk worm eggs to school. 
They were about one-half the size of a 
pinhead and light grey in color. The 
eggs are held together with a gluey 
substance. In two or three weeks they 
hatched and the young worms were 
about one-eighth of an inch long. They 
ate either hedge or mulberry leaves but 
spun better silk when they had the 
mulberry leaves. The class brought 
Osage Orange hedge and mulberry 
leaves. 

They grew to be about three to four 
inches long and rather a greenish white 
in color. 

The silk worms have sixteen legs 
and are divided into twelve parts or 
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joints. They shed their skins four or 
five times before spinning a cocoon. 

Soon they began to swing their 
heads and looked all around. That 
meant that they were ready to spin 
their cocoons. So we put twigs and 
heavy brown paper in their box, to 
which they clung. It took from twelve 
to fifteen hours to spin their cocoons. 
It took a long time for them to get 
started but when they did they worked 
day and night. 

In two or three weeks the moths 
hatched from the cocoons. They ate 
nothing, and soon mated and laid their 
eggs. 

Some of the children were so inter- 
ested that they took some of the worms 
to care for during the summer. 


—Dennis Dispatch, Dennis School, 
Decatur, Illinois. 


Broadcast A Safety Lesson 

Activities in many subjects have 
been coming over the air to Euclid 
Park School pupils this semester. Sta- 
tion WBOE, owned and operated by 
the Cleveland Board of Education, is 
in full swing. Maps, slides, globes, 
pictures, blackboard drawings, out- 
lines and worksheets are much in evi- 
dence in the radio room. There are 
lessons for the various classes in geog- 
raphy, health, spelling, English, art 
appreciation, history, science, music 
and arithmetic. 

During the arithmetic period Miss 
Merlin’s pupils made real honest to 
goodness jello, learned how to read a 
calendar and a price list and found 
out how to count money. 

Spelling in Miss Smilie’s class had 
become real fun. Making new words 
and sentences and using the diction- 
aries is just like playing an interesting 
game. For the music classes the pupils 
love to sing with the piano playing 
for them over the radio. 

In the safety lessons keen was the 
interest of the Euclid Park pupils on 
Friday afternoon just before Hal- 
loween. Out of the loud speaker came 
the voices of Miss Cave, Richard Bur- 
ger, Jack McCarthy and Stanley 
Nevins. It was Euclid Park’s day on 
the radio. They were broadcasting an 
original Halloween Safety Play writ- 
ten by Miss Cave for all the elemen- 
tary schools in Cleveland. These boys 
were chosen because in the audition 
their voices carried well and were 
varied enough so that the listeners 
could tell that different people were 
talking. The Associated Press took 
pictures. —Euclid Park Press, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cod-Liver Oil Tried 


This year in Mrs. Bessie Hollies’ 
first grade class, the children are go- 
ing to experiment with rats. A double 
cage has been made for the purpose. 


The children would like to find out 
what effects different foods have on 
the rodents. Says Mrs. Hollies, “We 
are going to feed all the rats alike ex- 
cept for one item of food. One pair 
we are going to give cod-liver oil. The 
other pair will have none. One pair 
will have green vegetables, while an- 
other pair will have green vegetables 
omitted.” 


These young scientists will weigh 
their rats every week, and will chart 
the results to see which rats get the 
most nourishment and growth. 


“If rats grow better on cod-liver 
oil,” they say, “we may even take some 
ourselves.” 


—The Pathfinder, 


Columbus School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Sleeping Remedies 

“96-97-98—oh, I’m not going any 
farther than 100. 99-100. Yes, sir, I 
was at it again. What? You don’t 
know whether I’m counting pea pods 
or the days ’till next Christmas? Now, 
look what you’ve done. I’m _ wide 
awake again, and my sheep-counting 
was just getting to be what it’s cracked 
up to be. Yes, I was counting sheep, 
but I am still as wide awake as ever.” 

“And that pillow. It’s so bulky it 
hurts my neck,” I muttered as I turned 
over to fix it. 

“Let me see,” I thought, “I’ve heard 
that multiplication tables help. H’m, 
I’m not so good on my nine’s. Let’s 
see, nine times one is nine. Nine times 
two is a—eighteen. Nine times three 
is a-—twenty-four, no twenty-seven. I 
give up. There is not one thing that 
can get me to sleep.” I looked at my 
watch, which read nine fifteen. It 
seemed like it was midnight. 

“Perhaps Mother would know,” I 
reasoned. I clambered out of my bed 
and into the living room, where 
Mother was cutting recipes out of the 
Good Housekeeping. 

“Well, for pity sakes, I should think 
you would be asleep by now,” my 
mother exclaimed, looking up from 
her work. 

“IT don’t know how. 
go about it?” 

“Why, I just close my eyes and 
think of something pleasant.” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I never thought 
of that.” 

—Dennis Dispatch, Dennis School, 

Decatur, Illinois. 
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The Adviser Views a Student Publication 


By VERA GORDON 


HEN I think of next year as 

the tenth anniversary of The 

Roosevelt Elementary Record- 
er, it doesn’t seem possible that it was 
nine years ago I entered the office to 
sign out for the day and was greeted 
with “How do you do, Miss Gordon. 
How would you like to edit an ele- 
mentary magazine?” 

Inwardly, I did not welcome the 
idea or the task, as I felt it to be, and 
sought refuge in the teacher who was 
with me by saying, “I think Mrs. X 
could do a better job with it.’ My 
suggestion was in vain since I left the 
office with the future magazine “on 
my hands.” Truly, I was lost, as I 
had no idea of how to start or with 
what to begin. It was recollecting a 
scene back in my high schools days, 
when I saw a class in journalism cut- 
ting sections of a daily newspaper and 
making a dummy sheet of the articles, 
that gave me my start. 

My principal was very helpful from 
the beginning, particularly in suggest- 
ing content material. With continued 
improvement and growth we now look 
forward to the publishing of each issue 
of our Roosevelt Recorder. 


fp ROM the point of view of the ad- 
viser I shall try to defend what 
I once considered a task but now feel 
to be a vital activity of the modern 
school. I contend first that the school 
publication should have a definite 
place in the curriculum and, second, 
that it is of value as a school activity. 


I believe the school publication has 
a definite place in the school curricu- 
lum, because children learn by doing. 
What they learn becomes useful when 
they are able to apply the knowledge. 
The school publication serves as an 
ideal form for applying literary and 
art accomplishments. The school pub- 
lication has a definite place in the cur- 
riculum because of its value as a school 
experience. 

Obviously, the handling of the paper 
or magazine would present varied 
problems in each school. Likewise, 
its purpose and use would depend on 
the place assigned the publication in 
the individual school. 

In planning our Roosevelt Recorder, 
we consider the relative immediacy of 
the experience of the child. The 


magazine is set up around the theme 
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Adviser, The Roosevelt Record 


Roosevelt School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


of the child’s experiences and other 
activities of his environment at the 
time. Each pupil is given an oppor- 
tunity in the classroom to display his 
literary or art ability. The most tal- 
ented artists in each class work in a 
special group under the supervision 
of the faculty art adviser and special 
art teacher. 


Two samples of literary accomp- 
lishments are submitted by each class 
for each issue. The most creative 
writers are organized into a special 
group under the supervision of the 
news and the editorial adviser. All 
pupils in the fifth and sixth grades, 
joined by representative pupils of the 
fourth grade, are provided with the ex- 
perience of writing editorials. And so 
the work continues with experiences 
involving the entire student body as 
well as those of the special groups. 
I believe this makes the school publi- 
cation a vital and purposeful activity 
in the modern school. 


7 school publication helps to 
stimulate the child’s interest in 
lessons and in school. It is gratifying 
to hear the boys and girls ask, when 
given a written assignment in English, 
“If it is good, will it go in The Re- 
corder?” Only the other day my pub- 
licity adviser, who has a low group, 
said to me, “Please start our next Re- 
corder. My boys and girls can’t wait 
to start their posters and three-minute 
speeches. Every time a paper is sold 
they pat themselves on the back be- 
cause they feel they’ve done some- 
thing.” These three-minute speeches 
which are presented in all the class- 
rooms are an ideal application of oral 
English. An activity which combines 
regular school work and gives the boys 
and girls such enjoyment is certainly 
valuable. 


I have said that the school publi- 
cation provides an outlet for literary 
and art ability. I would supplement 
this by saying: provided all pupils are 
given an equal opportunity from the 
star:. By this I mean that the work 
of a pupil who is creative but not 
good in writing his ideas should be 
given individual help by his teacher. 
When this brings the standard of his 
work up, it can then be recognized by 
appearing in the publication. Other- 
wise, the scope of the school publica- 


tion is limited to all but those natur- 
ally talented. 

If I were adviser to a junior or sen- 
ior high publication, I do not doubt 
but that my opinion would change. But 
in dealing with younger children, I feel 
that equal opportunity should be given 
to all to bring out possible hidden tal- 
ents. Our Roosevelt Recorder is rep- 
resentative of every grade from the 
kindergarten through the sixth. It is 
the result of competition in which each 
pupil in each classroom is given an op- 
portunity to display his ability. This 
keen competition helps also to raise the 
standard of the child’s work. 

The school publication is valuable 
in that pupils working as staff mem- 
bers are enriched with new skills, gain 
by a new pupil-teacher contact, and 
benefit by meeting fellow students 
through a new common interest. It 
also aids personalities to adapt them- 
selves quickly to new situations and 
people. Our staff members are select- 
ed by the teachers for their outstand- 
ing ability and dependability. 

The school publication takes the 
school into the home. Very often we 
receive reports from the boys and girls 
of remarks their parents make concern- 
ing The Recorder and the activities of 
the school. 

Where exchange of school publica- 
tions is utilized, pupils become in- 
formed of other schools’ doings and 
their power of comparative judging is 
increased. 

If it is well conducted and carefully 
supervised, the school publication be- 
comes a valuable school asset but its 
success depends on the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the pupils, teachers 
and office force. 


Education Week Issue 


A special edition of The Sewanhaka 
Chieftain, newspaper of the Sewan- 
haka High School, Floral Park, N. Y., 
was published by its staff in conection 
with the celebration of American Edu- 
cation Week. 

Several radio talks were delivered 
by members of the student body, and 
staff members interviewed numerous 
officials in the county and community 
for articles carried in the special issue. 

The Chieftain also sponsored an 
editorial contest on education. 
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Second Annual Typographical Competition 


N cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 

sociation will conduct the Second An- 
nual Typographical Competition in 
connection with the Sixteenth Annual 
Contest. No entry forms are required 
other than those of placing your pub- 
lication in the regular competition. 
One copy of each newspaper in the 
Senior and Junior High School Divis- 
ions, the Schools of Education and 
the Vocational, Technical Schools 
classifications, will be submitted to a 
jury selected by the Guild. It is 
probable that page one will be the 
only part of the publications consider- 
ed in 1940. It is expected that the 
competition will be extended eventual- 
ly to all groups and types of printed 
publications as experience shows what 
procedures should be followed. A 
special type of award symbolical of 
the competition and of typography 
will be presented to publications receiv- 
ing the High Award in each group. 


This award took the form in 1939 of 
2 reproduction in metal of the first 
page of an issue of The Students Ga- 
zette, progenitor of the William Penn 
Charter School Magazine, published 
in Philadelphia in 1777, the first stu- 
dent publication in the United States, 
if not in the world. As 1940 is the 
500th anniversary of the work of Gu- 
tenberg, it is probable that the award 
will assume form commemorative of 
that event. 


This is the second time that such a 
competition on a national scale has 
ever been made available to school 
publications. The National Graphic 
Arts Guild is an organization devoted 
to better printing, better type, better 
craftsmanship within the ranks of that 
profession. This will enable all school 
publications to receive a judgment on 
their printing, usually a phase of the 
work over which they have had no 
control, from men high in the ranks 
of the printing profession. It should 
result in immediate improvements in 
typographical appearance of the pub- 
lications. For this feature alone, entry 
in the Sixteenth Annual Contest of 
the CSPA would be well worth while 
for any school newspaper within the 
fields selected for the 1940 competi- 
tion. 


Hand-Set Competition 


The CSPA, in cooperation with the 


National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild, also presents this contest in ad- 
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dition to the regular publications con- 
test. 

This has been conducted for sev- 
eral years in cooperation with the 
American Type Founders Company to 
lend encouragement to those schools 
printing their own papers and also to 
aid them in every way possible. With 
the NGAEG taking charge of the 
typographical competition, it was con- 
sidered expedient to have that organi- 
zation take charge of the hand-set 
group as well. 

While a special issue must be sent 
in for this competition, entries to the 
typographical competition are auto- 
matic with entry in the 16th Annual 
Contest. 

Rules of the Contest 

1. Only publications printed, set, or 
both, in the school print shop may be 
entered. 


Rules for the 1940 Contest 
(Continued from Page 9) 


It may be an essay, interview or simi- 
lar type of writing. 


4. The material must have been 
published between February 1, 1939, 
and January 31, 1940. 

5. A school may enter ONE con- 
tribution in EACH group. It is not 
necessary but desirable to enter all 
groups. 

6. A school will make its selection 
of the poem, story or article which is, 
in its own estimation, the best of its 
kind published during the specified 
period in its magazine. 

7. Mount this on plain, white paper, 
approximately 8x11 inches, indi- 
cating the name of the publication, 
school, city and state, the date of 
publication and the signed statement 
of the faculty adviser to the effect 
that the entry is approved and that 
all the information is correct. 

8. All entries must be from maga- 
zines which are members of the CSPA. 

$. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. Be sure to indicate plain- 
ly on the envelope—Literary Contest. 

10. Results will be announced at the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
CSPA. The winning copy will be 
printed in The School Press Review, 
April, 1940, issue, together with the 
pictures and biographies of the writers 
themselves. 


2. The entries must be identical to 
those entered in the Sixteenth Annual 
Contest of the CSPA. 

3. The mechanical set-up, form, and 
printing only is judged in the contest; 
the quality of writing is not taken into 
consideration. 

4. A school may enter as many pub- 
lications as it has memberships in the 
CSPA. 

5. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. Be sure to mark plainly on the 
face of a stamped (3c) envelope at- 
tached to the package—Hand-Set 
Contest. 

6. The results will be announced at 
the Sixteenth Annual Convention. En- 
grossed certificates will be given the 
publications placing in the Contest. 


Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association is a professional or- 
ganization of teacher-advisers whose 
work is devoted to the development 
and expansion of the school press field 
in accordance with accepted educa- 
tional practices. 


Meetings are held annually in the 
fall in. Philadelphia and New York 
and in the spring at the CSPA Con- 
vention in New York. The Associa- 
tion publishes a mimeographed year- 
book and occasional bulletins which 
are sent to all members. 


A printed bibliography has been 
made possible by the work of this 
group. This bibliography will be pub- 
lished some time prior to the next 
CSPA Convention and each member 
of the Advisers Association will re- 
ceive a copy. It is hoped that addi- 
tional pamphlets will be published 
through the work of the members. 


The paid-up membership is over 
550. This is believed to be the largest 
organization of its kind in the coun- 
try. Advisers who are interested in 
keeping the student publications of the 
country a strictly educational project, 
free from all outside entanglements, 
entirely amateur in content and an 
avocational aspect of youthful devel- 
opment, are urged to become active 
participants in the work of the Ad- 
visers Association. 
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One Teachers College Does It This Way 


By HERBERT DOWNS 


Editor of 1938-’39 Stick, 1939 Yearbook 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


HE PURPOSE of this article is 


to give the readers information 

about the organization and man- 
agement of The Stick, publication of 
the State Teachers College at Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

In order to explain the significance 
of the name which we give to our 
paper, we must delve back into the 
history of the publication which pre- 
ceded The Stick and which was called 
The Hickory Stick. 


Quoting from the first issue of that 
publication we find the following which 
explains the reason for the choice: 
“The Hickory Stick has a peculiarly 
significant meaning for us. Long ago, 
and perhaps not beyond our remem- 
brance, the hickory stick was as im- 
portant a part of the traditional school 
as were the benches and slates in the 
classroom. The pupils associated rath- 
er unpleasant memories with the stick 
because it was through the insistent 
application of this medium that so 
much learning was urged—Today, with 
the co-operation of all the students, 
we hope to replace the memory of a 
stick, wielded by an indignant school- 
master, with pleasant recollections of 
our Hickory Stick.” 


In 1936, the Hickory Stick was re- 
organized; and although its name was 
slightly altered to The Stick, the name 
still holds its peculiar significance for 


us. 
i ow STICK is a weekly publica- 

tion, consisting of six pages and 
is printed by students in the college 
printing department. In running an 
organization it is important that each 
unit completes its obligations for the 
week on schedule. All the articles that 
are to appear in the Friday issue must 
be in the print shop by the preceding 
Tuesday. Tuesday night the dummy is 
made and presented to the print shop 
Wednesday morning. Two pages of 
the paper are printed Wednesday and 
the last four on Thursday. 

We believe that we publish the small- 
est weekly teachers college paper in 
the United States, nevertheless it has 
more material in column inches than 
many larger monthly and bi-monthly 
papers. Much as we would like to 
enlarge our paper, we cannot. The 
largest press in our shop will print 
only the size paper we now publish. 


January, 1940 


We hoped that the Department of 
Education would appropriate money 
this year for a larger press but it did 


not. 
O UR STAFF is composed of 28 
members. This is next to the 
smallest staff of any teachers college 
in Massachusetts, yet we publish twice 
the material of one and three and one- 
half times the material of another, and 
two and a half times the material of 
a third. 

Unfortunately, we have no office to 
call our own and we find it necessary 
to carry on in the lobby or in the halls 
on our way from one class to another. 
However, the staff meets on Thursday 
for an hour to make plans for the next 
week’s issue. 

We have very little faculty super- 
vision. Mr. C. W. Hague, of the print- 
ing department, and Miss Belle Nixon, 
English instructor, have been invalu- 
able to us but have also been very 
careful not to interfere with our plans. 


o- PAPER is financed by an ap- 
propriation from the Student Co- 
operative Association. We are allowed 
three hundred dollars for the year 
with which we must issue a paper each 
week; issue a literary supplement once 
a year; send delegates to the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association Con- 
vention; send delegates to Massachu- 
setts State Teachers College Associa- 
tion Conferences twice a year; pur- 
chase paper, ink and cuts; and pay for 
postage and photography! Any in- 
come we get from advertisements or 
alumni subscriptions is turned over to 
the Co-operative Council. 

The five major objectives in running 
our paper are: To create better school 
spirit, to develop individual ability, to 
serve as a house organ for the school, 
to preserve a record of school achieve- 
ment and to create intelligent student 
opinion. We believe that the staff car- 
ries out these five objectives and will 
continue to do so in publishing college 
papers in the future. 


Education Books Unfair 
To Students 


This editorial from The Antelope, Kearney, Nebraska, State Teachers 
College weekly, is pertinent to the field of education, of interest to the 
students who will read it, and indicative of a state of feeling with sugges- 
tions leading to a solution for a troublesome problem. 


N DEALING with science, one 
judges the reliability and value of 

writings on a particular field by the 
presentation of experimental evidence 
and findings rather than the use of ex- 
uberant verbosity. In short, one draws 
his conclusions from the number of in- 
stances in which the writer seems to 
know what he is talking about. 

If evidence, not rhetoric, is the cri- 
terion of scientific writings, most edu- 
cation books are automatically de- 
barred from that eclectic circle. Un- 
fortunately, textbooks on education are, 
on the average, more poorly written 
than those in most other subjects. 
More wordiness, useless verbiage, and 
flagrant redunancy is never encount- 


ered anywhere except in_ political 
speeches and newspaper editorials. 

Like a wary bulldog, the educational 
literati circles his subject three times 
before he sets his teeth into it. His 
confreres sit on the sidelines and hurl 
adjectives. 

The phrase, “to wipe out” may be 
illiterate, vulgar, uncouth, low and in- 
artistic. Yet it is vivid, short and 
apropos. But where outside of edu- 
cational works could one find a sprawl- 
ing, jerry-built word such as “tentative- 
mindedness?” 

One prefers the volumnious outline 
of the typical education course to its 
textbooks. Too often, reading an as- 
signment is just wading through six 
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pages of padding to find out something 
grandmother knew twenty years ago 
and could have told you in as many 
words. 


OO MUCH of the time of an in- 

structor in our teachers colleges 
is taken up with winnowing what an 
educator wants to say from what he 
has said. Educational writers, just as 
anyone else, are faced with the prob- 
lem of obtaining food, shelter, clothing 
and gasoline. Publishers believe that 
a large book will bring more returns 
than a small one. However, if the pub- 
lic demand for a concise, usable edu- 
cation textbook is strong enough, it 
could be obtained. 

The really important ideas in most 
courses can be contained in a dozen 
mimeographed sheets. Any veteran of 
an education course will say, “Know 
your outline. In case of an examina- 
tion, study it and the paragraphs which 
are italicized in the text.” 

This is sound advice. A couple of 
thick, heavy books look impressive, 
but what a waste of wood pulp, print- 
ers’ ink, library space, conjunctions and 
time they represent. 

Someone can do humanity and edu- 
cation students and teachers a great 
service. Write an education book that 
is not a dumping ground for any ex- 
cess parts of speech which may be float- 
ing around in the author’s brain, but 
rather a guide and a reference for a 
particular course. 


Compiling T. C. Data 


Statistics of publications in nearly 
350 schools of education throughout 
the United States are now being com- 
piled by John S. Quinn, executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Teachers Col- 
lege Press, as the result of a national 
survey just completed. 

The survey, conducted by postal 
card, is the preliminary step in a plan 
to bring more schools of education 
into the work of the A.T.C.P. 

Mimeographing was done by the 
CSPA office and the addressing by 
the staff of the Log, State Teachers 
College, Salem, Mass., and the type- 
writing classes at Canton High School, 
Collinsville, Conn. 


Letters From the Members 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


usual for a publication to acquire its 
owns special type faces. 

According to no less a type—-and its 
uses—-authority, than John Allen, edi- 
tor of Linotype News, prepositions 
should not be used at the end of the 
lines in left flush headlines. Despite 
the violation of this practice in the 
local professional dailies, the rule 
seems to be accepted generally. The 
judges and the Advisory Board are of 
the opinion that the student publica- 
tions advisers could do an outstanding 
piece of work if, by adhering to the 
rule, they could influence, eventually, 
the dailies. Here is a situation in which 
the CSPA strictly adheres to an estab- 
lished rule. 

Editorials, together with all types of 
student writing, are judged by com- 
parison with other entries in the same 
class. It is impossible for the judges 
to know how they are received locally; 
they must stand on their own merits 
when they go before the judges. 

The stand taken by the inquirer on 
these questioned points is fair and 
reasonable. It is the desire of the 
CSPA to render a service to its mem- 
bers and to make constructive com- 
ments and criticisms. Obviously, mat- 
ters which are local in character can- 
not be overcome except by the patience, 
diplomacy and ingenuity of the parties 
concerned. The CSPA is happy to ex- 
press its opinions and to furnish what 
help it can by reference to the records 
and reports which it may have on the 
matter in question. 

A most difficult task is that of learn- 
ing the intangibles in order to give full 
credit to the work of advisers and stu- 
dents but when deciding ratings the 
CSPA finds itself guided largely by the 
tangibles. Where flagrant errors are 
evident they must be so considered; 
suggestions for their improvement can 
and will be made. But in an open com- 
petition where all the contestants are 
in full view the results must depend 
upon the obvious. Our adherence to 
the rule governing the preposition in 
the flush left heads is a case in point. 


A judge might state, as the late Will 
Rogers often remarked, “I only know 
what I read in the papers.” 

We cannot but feel that in the long 
run the CSPA does influence and help 
the student press no matter where it 
may be located. It is true that publica- 
tions differ to some extent according to 
their locality but geography plays no 
part in judging. One class may con- 
tain entries from every state in the 
Union. The judges and Advisory 
Board feel that a paper highly pleas- 
ing to its readers may receive a low 
rating because it does not reach the 
level for content and makeup set by 
similar schools in the same classifica- 
tion. For some years the CSPA cam- 
paigned for the correction of abuses 
which the early gossip columns cre- 
ated; a campaign in which it received 
the endorsement of advisers and school 
executives alike. This, it is believed, 
raised the standing of the publications 
without standardizing them, a step in 
their development which the CSPA 
continuously tries to avoid. 

As a result of the foregoing letter, 
on which much time and discussion has 
been spent, instructions have been is- 
sued to judges for the 1940 Contests 
to recognize existing conditions as 
stated in the Entry Forms and where 
difficulties exist over which staffs and 
advisers have no control to make the 
obvious recommendations, to give the 
appropriate rating, and to use the sec- 
tion of the score sheet on general con- 
siderations for the necessary adjust- 
ments. In addition, several items are 
to be added to the score sheets which 
will enable the judges to elaborate their 
criticisms or recommendations for the 
benefit of the contestants. By giving 
careful attention to the requests and 
opinions of its members the CSPA 
tries to meet the ever-expanding de- 
mands of the student publications field 
and to keep abreast of current thought 
and opinion among advisers and staffs 
on the one hand and the practices and 
procedures of educational and profes- 
sional spheres on the other. 


Sixteenth Annual Contest Magazine Deadline 
All Other Magazines—Deadline, 


Elementary School Magazines—Deadline, January 15, 1940. 


February 5, 1940. 


Through an error the magazine deadline was listed in one place on the 1940 Contest Entry Form as 
being January 15, 1940. The correct deadlines are given above. 
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..» Your Yearbook --- A Pictorial Annual 


Engravatone Saves You Money and Affords Flexibility Of Layout 


By Frank Ball 


ITH THE opening of the pres- 

ent academic year, faculty ad- 

visers and student editorial 
boards will be beset with such ques- 
tions from their student bodies as, 
“What are the possibilities for our 
yearbook this year?”, “Will it be bet- 
ter than last year’s?”, “WIil it have a 
lot of pictures?”, “Will the layouts be 
different?” ,—‘“Will our yearbook get a 
Medalist award from the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association?”. Such 
and sundry other questions, voiced 
with inspired visions of their finished 
yearbook, will be asked. 

It goes without saying that such 
questions, likewise, occupy the minds 
of the staff members who, however, 
have one other very important ques- 
tion to ask, “How much money will 
be at our disposal with which to issue 
the best annual in our school’s his- 
tory?” The purpose of this article is 
an honest endeavor to solve these per- 
plexities. 


Formerly, such problems were re- 
solved by the size of the budget al- 
lowed in any particular school. The 
fact that the members of the year- 
book staff were diligent, sincere, earn- 
est and hardworking could not over- 
come the handicap of the limited bud- 
get allowed for the school’s yearbook. 
But, as Horace of old said, ‘Times 
change and we change with them,” 
the question of finances need no long- 
er loom as an insurmountable obstacle 
since printing itself has made notable 
strides forward. 


> in the twentieth century, 
there was evolved a process of 
printing known as offset. Just as in the 
case of anything novel or new or un- 
precedented, the world was slow in 
taking advantage of this new process 
and it is only within the last decade 
or so that the offset printing has fin- 
ally established itself in the popular 
wnind through its economy and effec- 
tiveness. Our company conducted ex- 
periments in the field of oflset printing 
as peculiarly adaptable to the printing 
of school yearbooks and, as a result, 
finally perfected a highly specialized 
form of it which was developed under 
the name of Engravatone. And it is 
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Since the invention of printing there 
have been unceasing attempts to reduce 
the labor and expense involved in plac- 
ing the printed word before the reader. 
During the past half century, ever 
since the half-tone came into general 
use, increasing demands for illustra- 
tions to accompany the text have added 
to the cost of each printed item. Some 
of these processes are still in their in- 
fancy; others have been found adapt- 
able to certain types or quantities of 
printed matter only. The annual or 
yearbook, because of its size, general 
consideration and permanent character, 
has been the one type of student pub- 
lication to seek economies more assid- 
uously than the magazines or news- 
papers. From time to time The Review 
is able to secure an article which gives 
the general features of a new or un- 
usual process without going too deeply 
into the technical. It is the purpose of 
the Association to treat every topic 
which is of interest to one or more of 
its members. In this story, Mr. Ball 
tells us a few of the things which relate 
to the Engravatone process. 


in this new type of printing that lies 
the solution of limited finances for 
school yearbook staffs, as well as pro- 
vision for greater freedom of layout. 

The development of such a print- 
ing process is a prime necessity for 
vearbooks, for, in the ordinary meth- 
od of printing, a sizeable part of the 
budget is used in making halftones 
and zinc cuts. This expense for cuts 
is the real “bugaboo” in yearbook 
printing. Disregarding even this ex- 
pense, the problem of appropriate and 
unusual layout of material must like- 
wise be considered, because there are 
limitations within which cuts can be 
placed in the printer’s press-form and 
hence the matter of layout is well-nigh 
straight-laced within printing mechan- 
ical provisions. 

By now the reader’s thoughts are 
likely centered on just how the Engra- 
vatone process can produce a splendid 
yearbook and yet be easy on the al- 
lowed budget. The answer is that this 
highly specialized form of printing ef- 
fects great savings because it does not 
involve the expense of making copper 
halftones and zinc cuts and permits 
the use of a profusion of large and 
small pictures in an infinity of odd 
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and singular angles in layout. Yet, the 
procedure in preparing the material 
and dummy. for the printer is not rad- 
ical from the point of view of year- 


book staffs. 


UPPOSING you have contracted 

for the first time to have this year’s 
annual produced by the Engravatone 
process. There is no sharp change of 
procedure in planning your yearbook. 
The printed portions of your yearbook 
are linotyped as usual from your sub- 
mitted typewritten copy, of which dup- 
licate proofs are returned to you in 
page or galley form. Photographs are 
submitted to the printer also in the 
usual manner, by specifying the screen, 
shapes and sizes as desired for repro- 
duction, and proofs are returned in 
blue print form. You then proceed in 
the usual manner: you select your 
coated or uncoated paper, the weight 
of the paper, the color of the paper, 
the ink, the binding, the cover, the 
designs and sizes of various type faces. 
Thus the method of procedure is not 
different in any respect in preparing 
copy and material for the Engravatone 
printer than was employed heretofore. 


As remarked in the opening para- 
graph, the students of your school want 
a singular and unusual yearbook; 
would be delighted to have a far bet- 
ter yearbook than issued in the prior 
year; would be thrilled to have the 
yearbook replete with all sorts of for- 
mal and informal photographs and 
snapshots of their diversified school 
life and activities; would be happy to 
have the layouts so different that this 
year’s yearbook would not be a stereo- 
typed repetition of last year’s publica- 
tion, and of a certainty would be ec- 
static over the prospect of a Medalist 
award from the CSPA. And all this 
is easily possible, at a saving of money. 
by having your yearbook printed by 
the Engravatone process. 

This process will permit of a radical- 
ly different layout. No longer need the 
seniors be pictured in straight panel 
form. No longer need the club and 
sport pictures appear in isolated in- 
stances with only write-ups. No longer 
need the introductory pages be devoid 
of pictorial embellishments. No long- 
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er need the divisional pages be lack- 
ing of interest and theme. No longer 
need your yearbook be barren of snap- 
shots, here and there, that effectively 
enhance the general appearance of the 
entire yearbook. No longer need your 
yearbook be rated lower than you be- 
lieve it deserves. 


HY NEED this no longer be en- 

dured? Because Engravatone 
affords the greatest freedom in all 
these respects at a lower cost. For ex- 
ample, the title page of your yearbook 
can be effectively illustrated with pic- 
tures of the school and art work all 
combined in any unusual arrangement, 
setup, angle or slant. The photographs 
of the seniors can be arranged on pages 
in any spread form conceivable, ac- 
companied by signature reproductions, 
informal snapshots or anything else 
you may desire. Division pages can not 
only carry the specific divisional an- 
nouncement in art or letter work but 
can further be themed by photogra- 
phic additions in any unusual display. 
Club and sport group pictures can be 
accompanied by pertinent activity snap 
shots as well as by other photographs 
of added interest. 

Throughout the yearbook you may 
insert innumerable other pictorial fea- 
tures. Advertisers using special type 
faces and trade marks for their firms’ 
names can have them reproduced ex- 
actly (without cuts) and can further 
create reader interest by the incorpo- 
ration of informal shots illustrating 
their wares. These are just some of the 
possibilities that come within your 
range of layout by the Engravatone 
process. It is obvious that in these ways 
your yearbook would be not only dif- 
ferent from any published heretofore 
but one that would bring within closer 
possibility a coveted high award. 

In the preparation of the dummy, 
the Engravatone process makes this 
feature of yearbook planning a matter 
of pleasure because in whatever way 
a dummy page is prepared and pasted 
together with its diversified contents, 
that’s the way it will be printed. Slant- 
ings and angles can be resorted to in 
relation to the position of the varied 
items as far as the imagination can 
range, because by Engravatone, a flex- 
ibility and elasticity of the layout of 
photographs and printed matter are far 
greater than that permitted by any 
other ordinary method of printing. 

Photographs and copy can be laid 
out at odd angles, in slant positions 
and bled off the pages in striking 
fashion. The size of the pictures can 
be reduced at will in the event that a 
larger size would be found not to fit. 
If a copper halftone has been made it 
would be difficult to cut it down to a 
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smaller size, but by the Engravatone 
process the simple expedient is to cut 
with a pair of scissors the proof of the 
picture to any desired size. Titles to 
pictures can run up as close to the pic- 
ture as wanted, can slant with the pic- 
ture at any desired angle. Messages 
by faculty members can be writen and 
signed in any desired manner. Any 
type face can be enlarged or reduced 
and this is often of great benefit in 
preparing a yearbook. Reproductions 
of other printed pictures and matter is 
easily possible by simply inserting same 
with copy. 

Though Engravatone can effect a 
great percentage in savings, yet it is 
productive of as equally good results 
as by any other printing method, in 
addition to the greatest freedom of 
original layout made possible. 

In the past, the halftone expense 
and originality of layout loomed as a 
formidable barrier to advisers and 
yearbook staffs, but Engravatone has 
met and solved many of these prob- 
lems. 


An English Teacher 
(Continued from Page 4) 


lish that has vitality and human in- 
terest in our best newspapers. 

Let us introduce to the journals of 
our schools the important principles 
which we learn from our study of the 
newspapers. There is no danger of 
our being hampered by advertising. 
There is no danger of our being ham- 
pered by any kind of censorship. The 
censorship of good taste is our only 
restriction. 

We can enrich our issues and in- 
crease our circulations by humanizing 
the contents and by being brisk, alive, 
and alluring in our English style. 


Books Reviewed 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ticles have been selected on the free- 
dom of the press, newspaper functions, 
the reporter and the news, the jour- 
nalist as a writer, interpreting the news, 
the press and public affairs, foreign 
correspondence, the press and propa- 
ganda, the editorial, newspaper ethics 
and. the community newspaper. 

The list of authors is impressive. It 
includes such well known journalists 
as William Allen White, Walter Lipp- 
man, Herbert Brucker, Lincoln Stef- 
fans, John Gunther, H. L. Mencken 
and many others of equal and lesser 
importance. 

This book appeals strongly to the 
college and graduate student in jour- 


nalism. The scholastic journalist is 
bound to have some difficulty in un- 
derstanding and appreciating the ideas 
and opinions expressed in the articles. 
It is somewhat beyond their reach. For 
those who wish to do supplementary 
reading in this field, “Interpretations 
of Journalism” in an informative, in- 
telligent and interpretative book on the 
history and present-day problems of 
the press. Its articles are written by 
professionals with the professional 
viewpoint. But for those interested, it 
is a complete and well-rounded discus- 
sion of current trends in journalism. 


—N. C. 


North Jersey S.P.A. 
Meet At Montclair 


“What Makes a Good Student Pub- 
lication?” was the theme of the twelfth 
annual conference of the North Jersey 
Scholastic Press Association held at 
Montclair State Teachers College on 
Saturday, December 9. Approximate- 
ly 300 faculty advisers and staff mem- 
bers attended the meeting. 


Arthur Fletcher, editor of publica- 
tions of the Newark Public Schools, 
spoke on the topic “What Makes a 
Good School Publication in the Eyes 
of the Community?”; a discussion on 
magazines was led by John J. Scow- 
croft, adviser to the “Tatler” at Pater- 
son Central High School; and D. D. 
Wise, adviser to the “Huguenot Her- 
ald”, New Rochelle, N. Y., High 
School, addressed a meeting on year- 
book work. Other speakers were The- 
ron E. Coffin, adviser to The News, 
newspaper published by the students 
of East Orange High School and Peter 
L. Henderson, adviser to The Median 
of Englewood Junior High School. 


An unusual feature of the session 
was the inclusion of several discussion 
on hints from professional printers on 
the preparation of publications. Har- 
old Van Wart of a printing firm in 
Caldwell gave the printer’s point of 
view for newspapers and Edward Rae 
of the same city discussed magazines. 
Robert Snyder of Newark gave a dem- 
onstration on professional mimeo- 
graphing. 

Arrangements for the meeting were 
under the direction of Helen A. 
Bickel, general secretary of the asso- 
ciation and adviser to The Junior Citi- 
zen, the newspaper of the Cleveland 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, and 
James P. Pettegrove, instructor of Eng- 
lish and journalism adviser at Mont- 
clair State Teachers College. A spe- 
cial exhibit of student newspapers and 
magazines was prepared by Mr. Pette- 
grove. 
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The 16th Annual Convention 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Columbia University in the City of New York 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY 


March 14, 15, 16, 1940 


Plans are now being made for the reception of more than 2500 Advisers and Staff Members at Gen- 
eral Sessions and approximately 175 sectional meetings at which the leading authorities in the professional 
writing and publishing world and in the student publications field will address and instruct the delegates. 


Convention Circulars and Registration Forms will be mailed during January. 


For additional information write: 


The C.S.P.A. 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


The 
PRIMER 
Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; 
a simplified text in the classroom; an 
aid to the adviser 


* e * 
THIRTY-FIVE CENTS TO MEMBERS 
FIFTY CENTS TO OTHERS 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University New York City 


STYLE BOOKS 


wear out but they never outlive their usefulness. 


The C. S. P. A. STYLE BOOK is the product 
of much search and investigation by a group of 
experienced advisers. 


More than 12,000 have been printed and used 
since it was compiled. 


Another reprint has just been made. Supply 
your staff with a standard guide and reduce the 
errors and disappointments. 


Fifteen Cents to Members 
Twenty-five Cents to Others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 








The 16th Annual Contest For 


Newspapers and Magazines 


DEADLINE FOR NEWSPAPERS—JANUARY 15, 1940 
DEADLINE FOR MAGAZINES—FEBRUARY 5, 1940 
ALL ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS—JANUARY 15, 1940 


16th Annual Convention Announcements, Registration Forms, will be mailed in January, 1940. 
For Additional Information, Extra Entry Forms, Announcements, write:— 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 





